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1. INTRODUCTION 

Psychological wellbeing of college students has been an important issue since the realization that 
academic achievement is not the only significant thing in life [1]. In line with that, studies in various setting 
have reported that psychological wellbeing or mental health is an important factor to have a meaningful life 
[2] and a balanced life [3]. In the context of this current study, students’ psychological wellbeing (PWB) 
holds a significant role in keeping students from further effect of psychological problems, such as anxiety [4], 
or depression [5]. Paradoxically, studies also reported that universities and colleges exposed the youth to 
more mental health problems. A systematic review by Zhang et al. [6] suggested that the highest reported 
cause of mental health problems among young adults is academic stress. While the prevalence of academic 
stress and mental health issues was reported to be high among university students, it is important to highlight 
that the reports vary according to many factors; academic factors, for instance, nursing and medical students 
tend to be reported as experiencing higher levels of academic stress, anxiety, and depression [7]. Another 
instance is based on social interaction factors, during the lockdown amidst the pandemic, where the social 
interaction was observed to be lower among every individual, the stress levels among college students was 
reported to be higher among college students [8]. 

Another study during the lockdown also reported that the perception of being socially included held 
important significance on individuals’ mental wellbeing, mediated by the lower levels of fear of missing out 
or FOMO among individuals who felt socially included [9]. While the social interaction factors such as 
FOMO, loneliness, and perceived social inclusion are considered an important building block for PWB, it is 
imperative to note that different individuals might react differently towards the same or similar social 
feedback; in other words, personality factors might play some roles in the equation. A study in Malaysian 
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context during the outbreak of COVID-19 pandemic highlighted that perceived social support, perceived 
social inclusion, and the sense of mattering worked differently in developing happiness among individuals 
with different extraversion levels. The study suggested that personal factors, such as personality traits, 
interact with social factors, such as perceived social support and sense of mattering, in predicting one’s 
mental health. 

The significant role of social attribute towards psychological wellbeing can be explained by several 
theories, one of them is the sociometer theory [10], which posits that human have an internal psychological 
mechanism called a sociometer that monitors our social acceptance and belongingness. It suggests that our 
self-esteem and sense of self-worth are influenced by our perception of how we are socially valued by others 
[11]. Sociometer theory was supported by many previous studies, such as the study by Nga et al. [12] that 
reported higher sense of empowerment among individuals who believe that their social environment was 
supportive and inclusive. Contextually, it was also reported that sociometer, the sense that we are included in 
social circles and socially supported, played significant role in protecting college students from anxiety and 
depression The role of sociometer in the form of perceived social support (PSS), perceived social inclusion, 
and the sense of mattering was reported to be significant and positive towards mental health among college 
students, and their prevalence was reported to be similar between before, during, and after the pandemic 
outbreak [8], [13]-[15]. As posited by the theory, our sociometer acts as an internal gauge that assesses the 
level of acceptance and inclusion we experience in our social interactions. When we feel accepted and valued 
enough by others, our sociometer signals positive self-evaluation, which contributes to positive emotions and 
wellbeing [9]. Conversely, when we perceive rejection or social exclusion, our sociometer triggers low self- 
esteem, leading to negative emotions and a diminished sense of well-being [16]. 

Included as sociometer, PSS has been reported as a significant predictor of psychological and 
subjective wellbeing, as well as other psychological features, such as unconditional self-acceptance [17], a 
cognitive feature of accepting and valuing oneself, including imperfections, without requiring external 
validation or meeting certain criteria. It fosters emotional and psychological well-being, resilience, as well as 
a healthier relationship with oneself [18], [19]. In the context of our study, sociometer is represented by both 
PSS and mattering. Mattering is another cognitive feature that is significantly predicted by PSS and 
significantly predicts PWB [20]. Nevertheless, PSS and mattering cannot be defined as one single factor or two 
factors that interact with one another to predict PWB as they PSS is a robust predictor of mattering; when one 
feel supported by others, they would likely to believe that they matter to those who support them [21]. 

Furthermore, mattering was reported as a significant and robust predictor of happiness in its various 
forms, such as subjective wellbeing [9], wellness [22] and satisfaction with life. With that in mind, it is 
logical to hypothesize that mattering can explain (mediate) the association between PSS and PWB among the 
college students in our current study. In other words, we hypothesize that individuals who perceive that other 
people are supportive tend to believe that they matter to others, and that belief will eventually lead them to a 
better mental health. Nonetheless, some studies suggested that the sense that we matter to other might vary 
among individuals, based on how they develop their sociometer. This individual difference might be 
associated with personal references that are formed by different personality factors [23]. Therefore, 
sociometer and personality factors might interact with one another in contributing to one’s perceived 
wellbeing, either psychologically or subjectively. Supporting the notion that sociometer might interact with 
personality traits, another study by Prihadi et al. [24] suggested that PSS and mattering interact with trait 
extraversion in predicting satisfaction with life among adults in the locked down period in Malaysia. 

For the context of our current study, we refer to narcissism as a personality trait, instead of 
narcissistic personality disorder (NPD). NPD is a psychological disorder characterized by a pervasive pattern 
of grandiosity, a deep need for admiration, and a lack of empathy. It involves rigid and maladaptive 
narcissistic traits that significantly impair a person’s functioning and relationships [25], [26]. Trait 
narcissism, on the other hand, refers to narcissistic tendencies or characteristics that exist on a spectrum. It 
encompasses a range of self-centered traits, from mild to extreme, but falls short of meeting the diagnostic 
criteria for NPD. Thus, in the context of this current study, trait narcissism refers to a dark personality trait 
characterized by an excessive sense of self-importance, a deep need for admiration, and a lack of empathy 
towards others [27], [28]. 

Known as one of the dark triad personality traits together with Machiavellianism and sociopathy 
[29], narcissism involves a preoccupation with one’s own achievements, appearance, and success, often at the 
expense of others. Individuals with narcissism often exhibit manipulative and exploitative behaviors to fulfill 
their own desires and maintain a grandiose self-image [30]. Although this trait would not be diagnosed as a 
disorder, it is often associated with negative outcomes, such as interpersonal conflicts, shallow relationships, 
and difficulties in maintaining healthy connections with others [31]. During the lockdown amidst the 
pandemic, it was reported that trait narcissism interacted with PSS in predicting loneliness among the 
quarantined individuals [32]; narcissistic individuals tend to sense the social support deprivation and manage 
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their behavior to gain more desired social feedback. As during the lockdown most of the social interaction 
could only be done online, narcissistic individuals tend to manipulate the contents of their social media or 
profile pictures to attract desired comments or social feedback from others that feed their elevated need to 
matter [33], [34]. 

In turn, when their other social network users provided them with the desired social feedback, 
narcissists would likely to believe they matter more to others, and they would likely to be more satisfied with 
their life now and subjectively perceive themselves as being well [27], [33]. Nevertheless, students with 
narcissism might also perceive social support as an unintentional reminder of their own vulnerabilities and 
limitations, which contradict their grandiose self-image, that eventually led them to reject or devalue the 
support, as it challenges their belief in their own superiority [35]. It was reported by Fang et al. [36] that such 
situation might lead individuals with trait narcissism to depression. 

Based on the literature, we hypothesized that trait narcissism among the students will interact with 
their PSS in predicting both mattering and PWB; it will also interact with mattering in predicting PWB. In 
other words, we hypothesized that narcissism will alter the coefficient of path a, path b, path c, and path c’ in 
the mediation model, and therefore moderates the mediation indirect effect of PSS on PWB through 
mattering. Figure | illustrate the hypothesized model of moderated mediation based on the literature to be 
tested. As can be seen in Figure 1, we hypothesized that the higher the level of trait narcissism, the lower the 
coefficient of the indirect link between PSS and PWB through mattering. 


Perceived Social 
Support 


Psychological 
wellbeing 


Trait 


Narcissism 


Figure 1. Hypothetical model of moderated mediation hypothesis 


2. RESEARCH METHOD 
2.1. Participants 

A targeted sample of 141 college and university students hailing from the Selangor State of 
Malaysia was purposively selected. The inclusion criteria for this study mandated that participants be adults 
aged 18 years or older and officially enrolled in a college or university in Malaysia during the data collection 
period. This careful selection process ensured that the study’s sample was representative of the specific 
demographic under investigation. 


2.2. Measurements 
2.2.1. Multidimensional scale of perceived social support 

Perceived social support was measured using the multidimensional scale of perceived social support 
[37]. The scale consists of 12 items asking participants to rate if they have received support from those 
around them. It was measured on a 7-point Likert scale 1 (very strongly disagree) to 7 (very strongly 
disagree). The scale demonstrated high internal reliability, a=.907. 


2.2.2. General mattering scale 

The mediating variable, mattering was measured using the general mattering scale [38]. The scale 
consists of five items and was rated on a 4-point Likert scale 1 (not at all) to 4 (very much). The scale has 
high internal reliability, a=.769. 


2.2.3. Psychological wellbeing scale 

To measure the outcome variable, psychological wellbeing, the psychological wellbeing scale [39] 
was used. The scale consisted of 18 items measured on a 7-point Likert scale ranging from 1 (strongly agree) 
to 7 (strongly disagree). The scale has an internal reliability of o=.815. 
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2.2.4. Narcissistic personality inventory 

The moderator variable, trait narcissism was measured using the narcissistic personality inventory. 
This inventory asked the participants to rate which of the statements they identified closest with that best 
describe their feelings and beliefs about themselves. As this is a dichotomous inventory, reliability could not 
be generated. 


2.3. Data collection procedure 

Data collection was done by inviting the participants to participate via online social media. 
Participants were required to agree and give their informed consent before proceeding. Once agreed, the 
participants completed the survey by starting to fill up their demographic details followed by the general 
mattering scale, multidimensional scale of perceived social support, psychological well-being, and finally the 
narcissistic personality inventory. The participants took an average of 15 minutes to complete the survey. At 
the end, participants were thanked for their participations. 


2.4. Data analysis 

To test the moderated mediation hypothesis, we employ the bootstrap method with 5,000 samples 
with 95% confidence interval. The bootstrap method was chosen due to its robustness in analyzing 
the complex interrelationship between the outcome variable and more than one predictor variable without 
having to assume the normality of the data [40]. To execute the test, we employ the PROCESS Macro model 
59 for SPSS. 


3. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
3.1. Results 

The outcomes demonstrate the absence of a significant association between the PSS model and 
PWB (total effect) at any level of narcissism. In other words, one’s perception of support does not offer 
protection against mental health issues, as indicated by the results in Table 1. While this finding seems 
to against the past studies (that individuals who feel supported tend to have better psychological health), 
it is important to see the finding depicted in Tables 2 and 3, where we controlled for (took away the effect 
of) mattering. 

While Table 2 depicts the significance of PSS in predicting PWB without mediated by mattering, 
the Table 3 depicts the significance of the indirect effect of PSS in predicting PWB through PSS at different 
levels of narcissism. As seen in Tables 2 and 3 suggested that when individuals feel they are supported by 
others, they will feel they matter more, and therefore they will be mentally healthier, or psychologically 
better. However, our finding also suggested that this premise does not work for individuals with moderate to 
high narcissism. It can be explained that the trait narcissism might push one to be our results suggested that 
the perception that one is socially supported significantly improves one’s mental health, or in this case, 
represented by psychological wellbeing. This significant positive contribution of perceived social support had 
been hypothesized in the early stage of our study and have been reported by many studies before [9], [13], 
[18], [21]. 


Table 1. Conditional effects of the focal predictor at values of the moderator 
Narc _Effect se t p LLCI ULCI 
25.00 1288 .4769 .2701 .7875  -.8144 1.0720 
29.00 -.9618 .4644 -2.0711 .403 -1.88-3 -.0434 
31.00 -1.5072 _.6350 -2.3733 _-.190 -2.7631 _-,2512 
Note: Lower limit confidence interval (LLCI), upper limit confidence interval (ULCD 


Table 2. Conditional direct effect(s) of X on Y 


Narc Effect Se t p LLCI ULCI 
25.00 -.3187 .1355 -2.3510 .0202 -.5867  -.0506 
29.00 -.1653 -.851 -1.9428 .0541 -.3335 .0030 
31.00 -.0886 .1239 -.7150 .4758 -.3335 .1564 


Table 3. Conditional indirect effects of X on Y 
Narc Effect BootSE BootLLCI BootULCI 


25.00 .0125 .0619 -.0899 .1614 
29.00 -.0806 .0465 -.1786 0053 
31.00 -.1163 0655 -.2611 -.0040 
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3.2. Discussion 

Our findings offered an unusual outcome where the total effect of the predictor on the outcome was 
negative and only significant at the moderate level of moderator, the direct effect was also negative and only 
significant at the low level of moderator, while the indirect effect of the predictor through the mediator is also 
negative and only significant at the high level of moderator; the moderator variable, trait narcissism plays a 
pivotal role in the interrelationship among the other three variables. These findings are not supported by the 
sociometer theory, which implied that higher PSS predicts higher mattering that eventually predicts higher 
PWB [11], neither did our findings confirm the findings of the previous studies which reported that mattering 
and PSS contributed positively to PWB This different outcome might be due to the involvement of trait 
narcissism. The presence of narcissism, and its interactions with the two sociometer variables in our study 
had altered their dynamics with the outcome variable of PWB. Nevertheless, in all levels of narcissism, the 
contribution of PSS is significantly negative as can be seen in Tables 2 and 3. 

There are several possible explanations from a scientific perspective as to why individuals with 
moderate to high narcissism trait might perceive that social support made them feel matter less. It is notable 
that individual experiences and perceptions may vary, and not all individuals with narcissistic traits will 
exhibit the same patterns of behavior or beliefs. Second, individuals with narcissistic traits often have fragile 
self-esteem [32], which is highly dependent on external validation and praise. When they believe that they 
are receiving social support, they may interpret it as an indication that they are incapable of handling their 
problems on their own or that others perceive them as weak [31]. This perceived threat to their self-esteem 
can lead to feelings of inadequacy or a diminished sense of self-importance. Third, narcissistic individuals 
tend to have an inflated sense of self-importance and a belief in their exceptional abilities [27]. Hence, our 
finding is supported by Fang et al [36], who stated that individuals with higher narcissism might prone to 
depression as they fail to perceive social support well. 

Furthermore, as narcissistic students often have a strong desire for control and independence. 
Accepting social support from peers, educators, or parents may be viewed as a loss of control or a reliance on 
others, which can be perceived as threatening [35]. Lack of empathy: narcissistic individuals typically have 
limited empathy for others and struggle to understand or connect with their emotions. As a result, they may 
be less attuned to the supportive efforts of others and may interpret them as insincere or manipulative. This 
lack of empathy can hinder their ability to recognize and appreciate the positive impact of social support, 
leading them to discount or dismiss its significance. Our study has several limitations, first, the cross- 
sectional design that we employed limits us from knowing the effect of narcissism over time and across 
different developmental stages of the participants. Second, our participants were all university students, and 
therefore most of them refer to academic stress when it comes to the question of their PWB. This situation 
might not be generalized to different population such as working adults or married couples, which might 
have various sources of PWB. Third, we realize that our results indicated low-to-moderate prevalence and 
prevalence changes (R? and R?chg), which means that other variables might play significant roles when they 
are included in the equation, such as attachment styles, other personality traits, and even their demographic 
variables. Therefore, it is highly suggested for the future research to include different variables as predictors 
of PWB. Other research designs and data management methods are, such as qualitative and longitudinal 
design are also suggested. 


4. CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, our study examined the role of trait narcissism in the perception of social support and 
its impact on PWB among university students. We found that individuals with moderate to high levels of 
narcissism did not perceive social support as a validation of their mattering to others. For instance, when 
university students with high narcissistic traits received supportive messages from friends during challenging 
times, they might interpret the support as a sign of weakness or insincerity, diminishing its positive impact on 
their PWB. These findings emphasize the significance of mattering in the context of social support, as 
individuals’ beliefs about their significance influence how they perceive and benefit from support, 
particularly among university students with trait narcissistic. 
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